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Consumer Education and 


Standards of Living’ 


By Farry M. WILLIAMS 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


I AM going to devote myself to a phase 
of the family economic situation, “How should the quality 
of the consumers’ goods produced for the use of American 
families be determined?” 

There are probably almost as many definitions of the 
American standard of living as there are families in the 
country, when it comes to the details of what should be 
included in that standard. There is, on the other hand, 
quite general agreement as to the broad outline of the kind 
of family living which we like to think of as typically 
American. 

In the Presidential campaign of 1936, billboards 
throughout the country displayed a poster showing a 
smiling, wind-blown family, a man and a woman and a 
rosy cheeked boy and girl, speeding toward the road in a 
comfortable automobile. The captions underneath the 
picture read—‘There is no way like the American way.” 
Insofar as one picture can present the idea Americans 
cherish about the proper way for Americans to live, that 
picture was a very accurate one. We think of our “typical 
family” as having two healthy, well-fed children with 
sturdy clothes in the style of the year with a well-groomed 
mother and father, and a family car—one of the economic 
models, or a second-hand car of heavier make. Many 
Americans are not aware that there are thousands of fami- 
lies who are not well-fed and well-clothed, who do not 
have comfortable automobiles, or indeed, any automobile 
at all, and worse than that, who do not have homes which 
are sanitary, to say nothing of being comfortable. Those 
of us who have been to see “Tobacco Road,” “Grapes of 
Wrath,” or “The Plough that Broke the Plains” have 
ceased to maintain that all our countrymen attain the 
“American standard of living,” but many of us still cling 
to the ideal which we built up in the ‘20's. At that time 
we were overwhelmed with the possibilities for good liv- 
ing which should logically have followed the decade’s 
astonishing developments in production technique. 

Most of the adults of the country know, of course, that 
actual planes of living in the United States were abruptly 
lowered between 1929 and 1933, and have been rising 
only slowly since. But our standards of living, our ideas of 
how we as Americans should live, did not decline in 1929. 


* Address given on December 10 at the luncheon session of the 
owe seeg eal National Conference on Family Relations and the 
York State Conference on Marriage and the Family. 


On the contrary they have continued to rise. Technical 
improvements in the production of consumer goods have 
continued, and every such improvement is brought to the 
attention of the great majority of the citizens of the 
country as soon as it reaches the marketing stage. Maga- 
zine advertisements, billboards from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, mail-order catalogues, and movies, pre- 
sent its charms and its practical advantages. There are few 
women in the United States, however poor they may be, 
or how isolated, tucked away in the valleys of the Ozarks, 
or in the cabins of the Mississippi delta, who do not know 
what the inside of an electrical refrigerator looks like. 
Even if they have not seen one, they have seen its picture. 

Our most recent study of family incomes in the United 
States was made in 1935 and 1936. It shows that 16.5 per- 
cent of our city families were on relief at that time. 
Among the non-telief families in metropolitan areas, large 
and middle-sized cities, 36.8 percent of the families had in- 
comes of less than $1250. This figure is of particular sig- 
nificance because it is ten dollars less than the cost in 1935 
of the “maintenance budget” defined by the Division of 
Social Research of the Works Progress Administration in 
cities of this size. This “maintenance budget”! was de- 
signed to provide for a family consisting of a moderately 
active man, a moderately active woman, a boy aged 13, and 
a girl aged 8. The man is an unskilled manual worker who 
wears overalls at work. The allowance for food included 
in the budget is based on the adequate diet at minimum 
cost of the Bureau of Home Economics, using a restricted 
list of foods. The housing allowed is a 4- or 5-room house 
or apartment in a fair state of repair, with an indoor bath 
and toilet for the family’s exclusive use. The budget in- 
cludes the upkeep of an inexpensive radio, a daily newspa- 
per, and attendance at the movies once a week. It does 
not provide an automobile. No provision is made for sav- 
ing other than life-insurance premiums, which amount to 
$46 a year. In March, 1935, this budget cost on the aver- 
age $1260 in fifty-nine cities. 

It is, of course, impossible to judge the adequacy of a 
family income without knowing how many people are de- 
pendent on it. When figures on income in 1935 were ana- 
lyzed from this point of view for the “White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy” the results showed 


1 Works Progress Administration Research Monograph XII: Inter- 
city Differences in Cost of Living in March 1933, 59 cities, p. xiv. 
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that one-half to twothirds of the children in American 
cities then lived in homes where the family income was 
less than the equivalent of $1260 for a family of four. 

These figures should make it clear that we cannot take it 
lightly when our productive equipment is inefficiently 
used. A very large part of our population lives at levels 
below which it is impossible for human beings to make 
their greatest contribution, either to the country’s wel- 
fare, or to their own happiness. It is our responsibility as 
citizens not only to see that the production of essential 
consumer's goods is increased in this country, but that the 
goods produced are those which best serve consumers’ 
needs. If we are to achieve these ends, it will, in my opin- 
ion, come about because consumers have learned more 
than they now know about their needs, and how they can 
best be met. 

There have been striking improvements in the plane of 
living of the American people. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics studied the family expenditures of employed wage 
earners and clerical workers throughout the large cities of 
the country at the end of the last war and in 1934-36, and 
found remarkable changes in their consumption patterns 
in this period of 17 years. So few families owned cars in 
the earlier period that expenditures for automobiles, mo- 
torcycles, and bicycles were all classified together when 
the data were tabulated. Fifteen percent of the families 
studied in 1917-19 had some expense for one’or.another of 
these vehicles, as compared with 50 percent owning auto- 
mobiles alone in 1934-36. Radios were hardly known at 
the time of the earlier study while more than three-quarters 
of the families studied in 1934-36 reported radio owner- 
ship. 

Changes in the houses they live in are perhaps quite as 
important to the happiness of the average family as the 
possession of automobiles and radios. Slightly over one- 
half of the families renting dwellings in 35 large cities 
studied at the end of the World War had bathrooms, com- 
pared with nine-tenths of the families of employed wage 
earners and clerical workers renting houses in the same 
cities in 1934-36. 

Electric power, which had been available to few in the 
wage-earner and clerical groups before 1918, had declined 
in price over the period, and dwellings wired for electric 
light and small electrical appliances had come within the 
buying range of the average employed worker. As many 
as one-quarter of the families covered in this study were 
found to have electrical refrigerators. The amount of 
modern plumbing facilities and the number of telephones 
installed in the homes of families of wage earners and 
lower-salaried clerical workers has also increased markedly 
during the last two decades. 

The changes which have occurred in food consumption 
since the World War have had far-reaching effects on 
American diets. At the end of the war, as a result of ex- 





tensive researches into the needs of the human body, 
Americans for the first time became aware of minerals and 
vitamins in foods, and their importance in human nutri- 
tion. This new information, together with lower food 
prices in general and the lower prices of certain nutrition- 
ally valuable foods in particular, as well as the greater 
availability of fresh fruits and vegetables all the year 
round, combined to produce striking changes in the food 
expenditures of wage earners and clerical workers. 

Larger per capita consumption of milk, oranges, lettuce, 
spinach, and canned tomatoes was recorded in 1934-36 
than in 1917-19. Tomato juice and grapefruit were also 
consumed in large amounts by the families recently stud- 
ied. In addition, the 1934-36 survey indicated the pur- 
chase of other foodstuffs which were not on the market or 
within the reach of moderate income families at the time 
of the earlier study in 1917-19. 

The recent increase in the consumption of milk, butter, 
green vegetables, and fruits has not, however, offset the 
dietary disadvantages resulting from the American prefer- 
ence for highly refined wheat and sugar products, our neg- 
lect of skim milk and of the certain inexpensive’ lean-meat 
products. 

‘Thus certain trends in dietary practices tend to im- 
poverish rather than enrich diets from the nutritive stand- 
point. Toa greater or less degree these tend to offset the 
beneficial effect of increased consumption of milk, green- 
colored vegetables, and fruits. In consequence, diets are 
still relatively short in calcium and in vitamins A, B, and 
Cc.” 

Clothing expenditures have changed materially, both in 
the total amount spent and in the articles purchased 
Nowadays when the average woman in the family of a 
wage earner or a clerical worker totals her clothing expend- 
itures, she finds that her silk stockings have run away 
with more money than any other single item in her budget. 
Silk stockings were a luxury to women in the moderate- 
income group before the World War. In most stores the 
only kind of silk hose sold was a very heavy service- 
weight stocking, with a mercerized top, double-sole lisle 
foot, and a silk “boot” only 20 inches high. These stock- 
ings cost $2 a pair at retail. After the war the much more 
attractive sheer and semiservice hose began to appear in 
all the stores at a lower price. Now silk stockings for 
everyday wear are the rule even for women in moderate- 
income families. 

With the increase during the last two decades of rea- 
sonably priced ready-made children’s and women’s 
clothes, many a housewife has apparently given up the 
practice of making her clothes and those of the children at 
home. This is indicated by the drop in the number of 
families annually buying sewing machines from about 8 
eee Bereta crete ne = 
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percent in 1917-19 to less than 2 percent of the families of 
wage earners and lower-salaried employees covered in the 
1934-36 survey. 

We made enormous progress in that relatively peaceful 
period between these two studies. Actually the change 
occurred between 1918 and 1929. As we survey the situa- 
tion of American consumers in 1934 and 1936, we have to 
admit, however, that we could have done better, and we 
are resolved that we shall do better in the future. 

It must be generally recognized that the transfer of the 
production of most consumers goods from the household 
to the factory (which has accompanied the technical im- 
provements in production methods which began in the 
late 18th century) has greatly improved living conditions 
in this country. The kinds of household equipment which 
are found in the homes of even the poorer families in our 
population would have astonished and delighted our great 
grandmothers. It is not so generally recognized that the 
production of consumers’ goods was more closely related 
to family needs in the 18th century than in the 20th. The 


factory manager is motivated by the necessity to increase . 


profits, while production in the household for home use is 
necessarily directed toward the needs which seem most 
urgent to those who are consumers of the goods they are 
making. This does not mean, of course, that profit-making 
is always, or even usually, inconsistent with serving fam- 
ily needs. It does mean, however, that it has been possible 
to produce consumers’ goods profitably without any test- 
ing of their efficiency in use. And most consumers’ goods 
are sold with so little identification as to their materials 
and construction that the buyer who wishes to duplicate 
her purchases later, or to avoid getting what she bought 
before, is hard put to it to identify her earlier purchase. 

Some consumers’ goods are made of such poor and sleazy 
materials that time and effort should never have, been 
spent on their production. Others are made with such 
elaborate decoration and so many gadgets that they cost 
more than many families can afford to pay for the services 
these goods render. 

All this does not mean, of course, that I wish to see the 
trend toward factory production of consumers’ goods re- 
versed. Mass production of given goods is admittedly 
much more efficient than home production. We do not 
want to return to weaving and dress making, to say nothing 
of suit making and shoe making in a majority of our homes. 
Most of our canning and bread making can be done much 
better on a mass production than on a household basis. 

The change we need to make is to utilize our present 
institutions so that the mass production of consumers’ 
goods may be much more closely geared to consumers’ 
needs, than at any time in the past. During the period of 
emergency which we are now facing, we must perforce re- 
duce our production of consumers’ goods. In allocating 
Taw materials and labor to industries producing for civilian 


use, the relative urgency of the consumer need for goods of 
different types will be the first consideration after the re- 
quirements of the military have been met. In order to in- 
sure the best use of the goods which it will be possible to 
allocate to civilian consumption, I think that we urgently 
need more “economically literate” families, if I may be al- 
lowed to coin a new phrase. We need families with a good 
understanding of the qualities of the goods and services 
which will provide them with the most satisfactory values 
and of what these goods and services cost in terms of the 
skills and the plane of living of the workers whose varied 
skills were required to produce these goods. Much of the 
responsibility for this “economic literacy” must fall on the 
mother of the family, and I do not believe that we as a 
people can shirk the task of improving the economic educa- 
tion of the women as well as the men of our Nation. 

The woman in the average family makes a very consid- 
erable contribution to our economic life at the present 
time. These services would be even more valuable if the 
average housewife had more specific training in buying 
for her family and if she had, in cooperation with other 
housewives, worked with technicians, distributors and 
manufacturers to develop standard tests for different 
grades of consumers’ goods, and labels in terms of such 
tests which would mean something to her in her buying 
and enable her to adapt her purchases more directly to the 
needs of her family. We have needed effective cooperation 
of this sort ever since the factory superseded the house- 
hold as the great producer of goods for the ultimate con- 
sumer. We need it even more urgently now. 

As Alva Myrdal says in her remarkable book on ““Na- 
tion and Family in Sweden,” “the task of our generation is 
to reintegrate the family in the larger society."” We do not 
in my opinion, need any radical change in our economic 
institutions to accomplish these ends. We need a more 
effective coordination of the institutions we already have, 
a closer cooperation between consumers, distributors and 
manufacturers in order to achieve a more effective utiliza- 
tion of our economic resources and of the skills of our man. 
ual workers, and engineers, and our executives. We need 
American families which are better informed as to their 
own needs, which are conscious of their ability to en- 
courage with their purchases those manufacturers and 
distributors whose production policies they want to per- 
petuate. We need adult education programs which will 
make it possible for families of all types to understand 
much more clearly than they do at the present time the 
economic implications of their own mode of living, their 
relationship to the economic order not only as producers 
but as consumers, the effect of their level of consumption 
not only upon their own lives, but also upon the lives of 
others. In short, we ask our educational institutions to 
take major responsibility for developing “economically 
literate” families. 
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Education for Marriage and Family 
Life in the High School as a Means 


of Strengthening National Defense 


By LOuUIsE RAMSEY* 


THE opportunities for strengthening 
the family and therefore national security are almost with- 
out limit in secondary education. The fact that eighty per- 
cent of pupils graduating from high school do not attend 
college is clear evidence as to where our major effort in 
education for marriage and family life should be spent. If 
we add to that number the many college students who 
have, for one reason or another, no opportunity to pursue 
a well-rounded course in marriage, then we may better 
understand why the high-school should have our atten- 
tion. Why should a nation wait until a serious emergency 
arises to discover its omissions and weaknesses? 

Only a comparatively few high schools in the States 
have a good course in marriage and family life. One of the 
main reasons for the delay is, of course, tradition—father 
easily handing down to son his plan of family life, mother 
training her daughter to make a successful home; practices 
passed on to her by her own parents. And this in a rapidly 
changing world! Another reason lies in public opinion it- 
self. Both administrator and teacher often fear public 
opinion and cater to it in designing a course of study. 
Many parents are still fearful that their children will be 
encouraged to discuss subjects which, even if they will not 
admit, the parents know have been most interesting to the 
children long before they reach the high-school age. 

Therefore, the method of introducing courses in mar- 
riage into secondary school curricula is indeed of utmost 
importance. The young, inexperienced teacher just out of 
college may in the very beginning so shock the patrons of 
her school by the zest and zeal with which she attacks her 
subject that they may be frightened away. And a less 
progressive administrator may come to regret sanctioning 
a really helpful course in preparation for marriage. A 
gradual enlargement of the subject takes both parent and 
administrator less by surprise in an untried community. 
The teacher should be so effectively trained in marriage 
that she could tactfully teach her principal and superin- 
tendent and other teachers in her own school enough of her 
subject for them to understand and appreciate her aims 
and goals before they become critical of her effort. She 
should be so efficient that parents would come to her for 


* Paper read on Tuesday, December 30th, at the General session of 
the Joint Meeting of the National Conference on Family Relations and 
the wv Yerk Grate Conference on Menriagn and the Basile. 





further guidance rather than criticize whatever she has at- 
tempted to teach their children. When complete coopera- 
tion has been achieved between teacher, administrator, 
and parents, she or he may launch near tidal waves of in- 
fluence—enough to reach the innermost life of the school, 
to bring understanding out of confusion, a new self-re- 
spect out of indifference, and dignity out of carelessness. 

You may be interested in learning how one teacher of 
family relations in my school is trying to meet the emer- 
gency. As it is in one of the most strategic defense areas, 
the usual blackouts, the usual instructions by way of 
radio, papers, and speeches change the routine. Special 
assemblies, even two in one day seem necessary to give 
warnings, information, and encouragement. After the 
announcement of a state of war, it was observed that some 
of the girls came into the classroom, put their heads down 
on their desks, and were silent. Fear had entered their 
lives to stay for awhile—fear from which mother and 
father could not shield them. Then rumors were passed 
around concerning evacuation of school children when 
possible dangers should become realities. This teacher, 
who was guiding the girls in courtship practices and into 
marriage, gave this answer to their fear: “If you react so 
decidedly now when dangers are yet at a distance, what 
will you do in the face of emergencies in marriage—when 
John may say that he does not like your cooking and is go- 
ing home to mother or keeping calm before your small chil- 
dren in all eventualities, or facing the risk of bringing a 
lovely baby into the world? Our ancestors have faced un- 
told hardships; we too can face danger as real women al- 
ways do. Other peoples around the world are in intense 
danger and yet carry on. We too must be brave, even if we 
are fearful, and carry on for all those who are to come after 
us. For our future families we provide traditions either of 
strong hearts, calm actions, and brave deeds or of timidity, 
fear, hysteria, or even cowardice. Which shall ours be?” 
Heads lifted and faces became set with determination. 
One knew that those girls would carry on but would per- 
haps never again be so gay and carefree. 

Other circumstances too are forcing our youth into 
adult experiences—the sending of brothers and sweet- 
hearts into the service, the rising tide of youthful mar- 
riages because of war pressure, and the new offspring—yes, 
“babies, more babies.” At this time the need of education 
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for marriage and family life is urgent. I shall examine some 
of the goals of education for marriage. 
Some goals of education for marriage are: 


I 
Improved Health 


Health examinations of draftees have spot-lighted the 
deficiencies of health instruction in the United States. 
When forty-three out of a hundred boys are refused ad- 
mission because of poor health, it can surely be said that 
schools and other agencies have failed. How have the 
home economics departments been functioning if they 
have slighted nutrition? Why are many school children 
and youths deliberately going without breakfast or only 
taking a most limited one? Why do they often use lunch 
money for cigarettes or coca-colas? Who is responsible for 
housekeepers’ continuing to overcook and destroy vita- 
mins and throw away valuable minerals? Advertisements 
make stimulants so attractive to youth that habits are es- 
tablished whereby growing bodies have to depend for 


hours on drugs, instead of wholesome food, for energy. . 


When a youth takes a cigarette in the morning and has a 
headache, he takes a coca-cola. Then another smoke, an- 
other headache, and another coca-cola on through the day! 
He is then in no condition to be attracted to or enjoy 
wholesome, adequate food. Insufficient foods make de- 
ficient bodies, which in turn make low morale. When diet- 
ing is popularized and becomes a habit as with so many 
girls, even seventh and eighth grade children, without a 
doctor's advice, malnutrition becomes a national menace. 
For what other reason then has tuberculosis been increas- 
ing steadily among high-school and college youth, main- 
taining its high death rate when the death rate of all other 
ages was decreasing? For what reason is the consumption 
of milk lower by 10 to 25 percent than it should be in the 
United States? 

Fortunately, where youth is thinking in terms of mak- 
ing himself or herself attractive to the opposite: sex and 
later into a parent worthy of fine children, he or she will 
give heed to instruction on improving health, posture, and 
appearance. A boy will adopt new habits of food, exer- 
cise, and even bathing if acne has threatened his popular- 
ity. A Girl will part company with coco-colas when she 
finds that her skin responds favorably. 

When the question “How does health affect marriage?” 
is introduced, the subject of health takes on a new mean- 
ing. Menstruation takes its rightful place in the plan of a 
girl's life. Boys too come to understand. Soon the girl will 
proudly admit that she can now take milk without nausea 
and that she is eating better, resting more, and therefore is 
less fearful of painful menstruation. Boys too come to un- 
derstand the physical body and often change their habits 
to safeguard future parenthood. 

A doctor from the health department conducting the 


class for a few days will inspire the pupils to send the 
family servants for examinations for venereal diseases and 
the pupils themselves to go voluntarily for the examina- 
tion. This special speaker may also bring the pupil's fami- 
lies to observe city health laws: insisting on quarantine 
bathroom facilities for a given number of roomers, a given 
amount of space for each roomer, marriage laws, etc. 
When all members of a family are cooperating in maintain- 
ing the health of that family, national security is increased. 


II 
Contentment with Simple Things 


High pressure salesmanship, high pressure advertising, 
and the ideal of glamour have combined to stimulate and 
increase wants. John, a boy of eighteen, will not have 
dates with girls because he has no car, and his family will 
not or cannot provide him with one. Mary rebels against 
her fate because she is not provided beautiful formal 
dresses for “swank” occasions instead of finding friends of 
like means, who may have rare good fun within their own 
circle. 

There is ample opportunity, however, to help young 
people to take satisfaction in simpler things when plan- 
ning leisure time activities for the entire family as well as 
when planning for the best use of leisure during courtship 
engagement and marriage. When a class is discussing 
types of boys girls admire most and types of girls to whom 
boys are deeply attracted, this idea of being satisfied with 
simple things rather than having to start in marriage at 
their parent’s present standard may sink readily into pu- 
pils’ consciousness. All signs point to a curtailment of 
many desirable commodities, but intelligent people, chil- 
dren and grownups, will bear many hardships without 
complaint if they are led to expect them. 


lil 
Better Economic Practices 


The budgeting of personal allowance and family income 
as a class or home activity will result in a better under- 
standing of the difference between needs and wants. It 
will teach youth to appreciate that each member of the 
family must have his share of money spent. It will teach 
that wise spending and saving requires the examination of 
labor-saving devices, qualities and quantities of food and 
their prices, textile fabrics, labor conditions, storage facili- 
ties, and label advertising. It requires getting along with 
trades people, and therefore the etiquette of shopping and 
marketing forms an interesting part of the future home- 
makers’ education. The pupil consumer must learn that 
the customer is not always right, but sometimes tries to 
get more than he pays for. But it should also be under- 
stood that the consumer should be taught to cope with the 
high pressure salesman and grasping manufacturer. The 
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salesman’s vocation is to sell, and the homemaker should 
be trained equally in trying to get fairly the most for the 
money spent. Estimating the contribution of the house- 
keepers in the home in terms of money value, keeping 
household records, reading meters and calculating light 
and gas bills, listing and testing the many short cuts to 
saving in the home, studying investment opportunities in 
one’s community, food preparation, garment making and 
making a garden help raise standards. A survey of surplus 
farm products and a collection of recipes using these prod- 
ucts might become an interesting game between teacher, 
pupils, and their families, and would serve to focus atten- 
tion on a national need. How to go about paying for a 
home is a problem that has enjoyed publicity; now install- 
ment buying should be probed in its many ramifications. 
These and many other interesting problems, if treated 
thoroughly, will teach the pupil consumer to cope with 
the powerful strategy of business, to know the pleasure of 
deferred satisfaction, and to take pride in getting the 
greatest good from money spent, and in loyally supporting 
his government. 
IV 
Satisfaction from Work 

Home projects, the practice of giving credit for work 
the pupils initiate in their homes, furnish an acditional in- 
centive to work. The teacher's recognition of work well 
done takes some of the sting from those tasks called work 
and gives them new dignity. If the schools do not strive 
more effectively to help youth enjoy work rather than 
avoid it, national security will be threatened. The many 
evidences of pupils and their parents trying to get some- 
thing for nothing—much in exchange for little—is alarm- 
ing. Playing the numbers, races, stock markets, chain 
letters, slot machines—these are such a part of our na- 
tional life one wonders if there ever lived ancestors who 
were hard-working, conscientious, God-loving people. 


V 
Greater Pride in the Fam ily and Its Achievement 


Inferiority complexes are a serious problem in adoles- 
cence—a product of unfavorable influences at home and 
in the elementary school. Many unnecessary things are 
said and done which cause pupils to believe that they 
themselves are weak members of society and nothing 
much can be done about it. The high school must come to 
their rescue. 

A personality clinic may serve this purpose and at the 
same time reinforce the marriage course. Sympathetic, in- 
terested teachers and adults in the community can be 
found who will give a few hours to the improvement of all 
phases of pupil personality. The formal classroom asa rule 
does not present a favorable situation for very personal 
assistance. 


The study of the pupil’s family history often reveals 
interesting people and events which give the youthful 
members just cause for pride in family achievements. Or if 
a pupil finds achievement very limited, he may develop a 
major desire to make his family a better one and prepare 
himself to bring honor to it. Do not many boys go into 
military service thinking that a chance of becoming a hero 
will bring needed prestige to their own people. Many 
girls work their way through college that they may bring 
credit to an otherwise colorless family. Self-assurance, 
poise, and pride in achievements are foundations of sacri- 
fice and service, and ultimately of national morale. 


VI 
Better Use of Leisure Time 


When working on a leisure-time budget, a pupil learns 
that much of his or her time cannot be accounted for. Just 
to know that fact does not change the pupil over night. 
But subtle comparisons made between the time budget of 
a purposeful pupil and an inactive one may produce re- 
sults. In child development the topic, The Value of 
Talents, will in some instances cause pupils to understand 
how they have failed themselves. The topic, How to 
Modify Leisure Time Activities during Engagement and 
after Marriage, starts the girls particularly on new and 
attractive adventures. A home project focuses attention 
for many days or weeks on the successful completion of a 
self-assigned task. Self-appreciation and knowledge that 
he or she can assume responsibility successfully are worth 
the effort on the part of the child. Then it is but a step to 
enter activities that would be more directly helpful in na- 
tional defense: collecting aluminum, knitting, garment- 
making, rolling bandages, and working in civilian defense. 

One high-school girl in a marriage class is buying a 
sixty-five dollar uniform for participation in the motor 
corps and in turn she interested her older sister in becom- 
ing a corporal in it. All this is a result of getting Wahneta 
interested in using her leisure time in knitting sweaters for 
the Red Cross. In connection with the school’s sweater 
project, she visited the Red Cross headquarters, became 
interested in the people and their activities there, and de- 
cided to do her part by way of the motor corps. The lat- 
est report is that the mother of the two girls has become 
resigned to the fact that they may in time be called to over- 


seas duty. 
VII 


More Permanent Marriages 


A good course should soon after its introduction pre- 
sent the differences, both psychological and emotional, in 
people—ty pes of boys and girls, men and women. The in- 
trovert and extrovert, small town and urban, frank and 
sophisticated, mama's boy and self-educated girl, emotion- 
ally-mature and the childish, spiritual and the materialistic 
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—these types will naturally come to be discussed in an 
etiquette unit or child-development study or a unit on 
choosing a mate. This insight into human conduct will do 
wonders in helping an adolescent to grow up. He comes 
to understand himself, and those around him, even the 
provoking members of his own family. With understand- 
ing, of course, comes more sympathy. In other words, he 
seems to shed a mask of cruelty and cynicism, replacing it 
with kindness and generosity. This is indeed no idle obser- 
vation. To take emotions apart from a direct pupil associa- 
tion, apart from disciplinary situations and discuss them 
dispassionately is a growing-up process. We want the in- 
dividual to stay grown-up and to achieve emotional ma- 
turity especially in dealing with a new family which she or 
he has helped to create. When shown the statistics of 
our population the bright girl and boy admit that it is 
their duty to have children although they had hitherto 
thought that having or not having a family was merely for 
the two individuals concerned to decide. They see that it 
is only fair that the more privileged should sacrifice more 
if necessary in order to have larger families. 


Sex education, an important part of the course, gives 


protection to adolescents which they have never had be- 
fore. One of the most striking evidences of misguided edu- 
cation is the attitude toward the human body which some 
high-school boys and girls, even of senior age, still hold. 
The study of sex behavior teaches, in the first place, a 
marked respect for natures purposes and the physical self 
in particular. A new sympathy for the opposite sex ef- 
fects more normal behavior toward that sex. Dates are 
made with discrimination and courtship proceeds more 
smoothly. Social diseases are seen as naturally caused, but 
avoidable, rather than as an isolated horrible fact learned 
in one isolated lecture for the unsophisticated. Especially 
in the vicinity of defense areas wise guidance must be 
given or near tragedy occurs. 

Observing unfavorable results of hasty, youthful mar- 
riages and the types of people who get divorces paves the 
way for more purposeful marriage. A speaker from the 
children’s court should be brought in to tell the effect of 
divorce on children. The pupils learn that training for 
spiritual development begins with the first habits formed 
in babyhood and continues to adult experiences in a spir- 
itual union. 

Parties, dances, clubs, receptions, field trips, activity 
programs, conferences, all present opportunities for boy to 
meet girl and to judge one another. The opportunities 
should be given even if pupils do not ask for them. Wide 


acquaintance provides better choice in marriage and more 
security to carry that marriage through another war per- 
haps and through another depression and the more dan- 


gerous period of prosperity. 


Vill 
Interpreting Propaganda 


In health instruction the study of advertisements of 
patent medicines, cigarettes, coca-cola, beers, cosmetics, 
processed foods, etc., provides an easy approach to propa- 
ganda. The advertisements themselves often teach what is 
wrong about a particular product if the public—the pu- 
pils—will only read what they see. However, a glamorous 
picture all too often side-tracks the mind from the in- 
criminating words. Using these as a starting point, it is 
only a step to observing what newspapers and magazines 
print, and, more especially, what they withhold from 
print because of the advertisers’ patronage. A sufficiently 
questioning mind for every pupil is an aim of secondary 
education. When that goal is in sight, the morale of our 
country will be prepared for the more violent shocks of 
enemy propaganda. 

Then will the public turn with indignation upon the 
press, radio, and movie industry when they try to destroy 
the dignity of the American home by the coarse, crude 
jokes about marriage and the family. An enlightened pub- 
lic may then demand to know why public school leaders 
educate youth away from the home rather than instruct 
them to respect that honorable institution. When home 
economics is always the last department to receive appro- 
priation of money or recognition, do educators not know 
that pupils will sense that lack of prestige and select their 
curricula accordingly? I mention this field because some 
administrators rely on that department almost entirely to 
prepare pupils for every-day living, and because the de- 
fense program now asks that department to take its place 
in the first line of defense. 

This enlightened public may even go so far as to de- 
mand of some colleges less discrimination against pupils 
who are wise enough to elect training in some practical 
subjects. Pupils ask already why there are such high re- 
quirements for doctors, dentists, and teachers, who make 
up only a small part of the population, when the authori- 
ties are content to see nearly all the people entering the 
career of homemaking and child-rearing without any spe- 
cific training other than what they choose to take. Trial 
and error is too expensive for a democracy. 
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Education for Marriage and the Family 
as a Means of Strengthening National 
Security in the Community 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
By ALLAN E, AND JEANNIE R. RISEDORPH 


[When the subject of Education for Marriage and Fam- 
ily Life as a Means of Strengthening National Security in 
the Community, was suggested for presentation, war had 
not been declared. ] 

NATURALLY, the war will cause 
great differences in all our lives. In this short period of 
time, most communities have not yet felt the direct im- 
pact of the speeded-up war program as we have in the 
steel center, where tensions from increased work, worry 
for safety and security, and fatigue are already obvious. 
All of us here know that our national war program will 
eventually touch every community, and must necessarily 
take precedence over other plans, including our educa- 
tional. 

There will be even greater need for help in family rela- 
tions, and workers with the family have never faced more 
individual esponsibility. Such workers must now con- 
sider not only the urgent present but near-future needs of 
members of the family. The democratic way of life will 
now be subjected to severe tests and much of the outcome 
will depend upon the willingness of individual workers to 
assume personal responsibility, and give unstintingly to 
the family and the community. 

Temporarily, the incentive for national unity and co- 
operation may continue to come, as at present, from in- 
formed individuals who see our nation and needs as a 
whole; ultimately, we hope that each individual and fam- 
ily will willingly assume group work responsibility, and 
that positive results will reach back into the community 
in true democratic fashion. 

If asked what we feel the most important needs for 
Education for Marriage and Family Life as a Means of 
Strengthening National Security in the Community when 
the nation is at war, it would be difficult to be specific. 
However, during war times, modes of life are usually re- 
duced to greater simplicity, and certain functions stand 
out more sharply. In many countries abroad, life has been 
stripped to such basic needs as, food, rest, work, play, and 
mating; where these needs have been denied, lives are be- 
ing changed, and in turn, are influencing other lives. 
While we here will certainly not lack work now, and 
doubtless will have sufficient food, the other needs may 
be somewhat thwarted, and to keep life as nearly normal 


as possible we will have to plan carefully. So, perhaps it 
would be well to consider how, under time pressure, we 
can offer families facts that will affect those fundamental 
needs of nutrition, vocation, relaxation, recreation, and 
procreation. 

Co-workers for the family have learned that many of 
the problems in the lives of people seeking counsel can be 
caused by malfunctioning physically, emotionally, so- 
cially, all, or in part; they have also learned that preven- 
tion is less costly than cure, and that neither true preven- 
tion nor cure can be put into effect without the possession 
and use of facts. Even when a man has realized his need, 
and is eager to learn, and even when there are services and 
source materials available, the average person does not 
know how to inform himself. 

A quotation from “Education for Family Life,” the 
Nineteenth Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators, published in February 1941, 
points to some of the needs of people today: 

“Today the world... needs the same qualities that 
family life needs. These qualities are love, common sense, 
tolerance, and understanding. The family which has them 
should be safe in any age or environment. Let us try to 
foster these qualities in our schools and cherish them in 
our homes... . ” 

In the practice of these mentioned qualities of tolerance, 
commonsense, understanding, insight and self-discipline, 
parental guidance will be most important. Fathers will 
find their time and energy largely depleted by their regu- 
lar work and defense activities; there will be even less 
time for family councils, and it will be the mothers who 
will necessarily do much of the home planning. Even so, 
there can be much constructive interaction of family ideas 
if mothers are aware of their opportunities and responsi- 
bilities for keeping their families well, and strong in 
spirit. Particularly in times like these, when there is so 
much extra for mothers to do, they need to be reminded 
of the great importance of balanced nutrition, recreation, 
and affection for their family, and the rewards to be*paid 
in emotional stability. 

Schools have taken so much responsibility for child 
training from the home that mothers often need more 
praise from trained persons to help them to fully realize 
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their actual importance in family, community, and na- 
tional planning. It is the parents who can keep morale 
high, by teaching willingness to bear extra tasks and the 
curtailment of luxuries, seeming necessities, and temporar- 
ily even some liberties. It will be difficult for parents to 
accomplish such teaching unless they are given group 
confidence in their efforts, and an understanding that 
physical and mental well-being are not just incidental. 
There seems no better way to give this parental under- 
standing and confidence than through adult education. 

High morale is emphasized at times like these and there 
is good reason why it should be. To quote Dr. D. A, 
Thom, Director, Habit Clinic for Child Guidance in Bos- 
ton, in his article, “The Psychiatric Aspects of Civilian 
Morale as Related to Children,” in Mental Hygiene, vol- 
ume XXV, October 1941: 

“(Professor Allport’s] definition of morale differs but lit- 
tle from my own definition of mental health—i.e., mental 
health is a state of mind that permits the individual to ap- 
proach his maximum efficiency, to attain the geratest 


amount of satisfaction out of life with the minimum: 


amount of friction, to meet frustrations, disappointments, 
adversity, and threats of impending danger with courage, 
fortitude, and confidence. The implication of such a state 
of mind is that an individual enjoying good mental health 
would be socially adjustable and capable of conforming, 
and would contribute his share to group morale.” 
Courage, fortitude and confidence in parents would go 
far toward strengthening family life and would in tum 
reach back into the community. To quote Dr. D. A. 
Thom again: “We must not forget there are some 36,000,- 
ooo children under sixteen years of age in this country, 
and about 5,000,000 more aged 16 and 17, altogether 
nearly one third of the total population. This age group 
will probably not be affected by the draft. It is an oppor- 
tune time to help children to grasp the idea that the 
privileges that they enjoy have to be paid for, and that at 
certain times the price is much greater than at others. . . . 
The entire industrial machinery will, of course, be coor- 
dinated with the military needs of the country, and there 
will be a process of replacements whereby youth will be 
called upon to serve in more responsible capacities. 
“Herein lies the opportunity of making youth feel im- 
portant, a bit of psychological technique that has worked 
out to the advantage of the totalitarian states. One can 
see that these various organizations interested in the wel- 
fare of children are in a unique position to help them de- 
velop interests and find outlets for the emotional stresses 
that necessarily arise when the family life is disrupted.” 
Dr. Thom referred to England’s recognition of the im- 
portance of recreation as a means for sustaining the mo- 
rale of her school children, and to centers established for 
both boys and girls through the cooperation of the de- 
partments of health and education. He referred also to 


increased delinquency in the 10-15 year old group in spite 
of efforts to keep the young people actively engaged. This 
delinquency was partly explained by an independence and 
freedom coming at a time when they were not sufficiently 
mature to use both wisely. Where families had been 
separated the young people had lost the feeling of belong- 
ing. Dr. Thom explained so well the result of fear upon 
children that I quote again from his article: 

“The same conditions and situations that are threaten- 
ing the morale of the adult will either directly or indirectly 
affect the children. The suggestibility to which we re- 
ferred as a factor in sustaining morale may in the same 
way tend to destroy it if the child is subjected to an en- 
vironment in which morale is low or absent. Morale is af- 
fected when life is threatened and there is no opportunity 
for either fight or flight. 

“The increase of morbid anxiety in our own civilian 
population is already reflecting itself in the mental atti- 
tude of children, just as it did in the depths of the depres- 
sion. Youth quite naturally seeks experience rather than 
security, and if unhampered by adult fears and anxieties, 
young people will carry on, taking each new responsibility 
as it comes, getting satisfaction out of the situation in 
which they are made to feel important, and not searching 
for deeper meanings than appear on the surface.” 

If we plan well, it is possible to do more than keep our 
young people active. If we make available public buildings 
in each community, activity can include more than recrea- 
tional education. There are endless possibilities here in 
co-educational relationships. We need enlisted personnel. 

Our filled hospitals, high death rate from degenerative 
diseases, and the personal observations of those people 
working in health education lead us to believe that the 
average person knows too little factual information con- 
cerning food, work, and play, and does not maintain even 
a threeway balance. For years recreational leaders have 
felt that big-muscle activities could do much to offset some 
of the increased tensions of city life, which subject our 
bodies to so much wear. We seem to lack general educa- 
tion for the need of a balanced life more than we lack the 
facilities to make it possible. Considering populations, 
city recreational centers are certainly not overcrowded. 
Perhaps these war conditions will force us to recognize 
that physical deficiencies must be met first; after we meet 
those, we may find it somewhat easier to meet some of the 
emotional and social needs of the individual. 

If we accept the premise that even under urgent war 
conditions and time pressure we should try to reach a 
greater number of people for education in marriage and 
family life, we face the practical questions of how, where, 
and by whom will this increased education be given? 

We have many facilities, but most of them are not being 
fully utilized. Classes could be held in school buildings, 


settlement houses, recreation centers, churches, clubs;— 
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in fact, repetitious planning could be avoided by using all 
functioning, organized social centers. The programs 
should be highly practical. It would not be necessary to 
change true educational procedure, but analysis for the 
programs should stress teaching and not paper plans; 
people are in the mood and mind now for helpful partici- 
pation. Naturally, interest is high right now in preserva- 
tion activities, such as first aid classes, civilian defense, 
and Red Cross work, and time will be at a premium. We 
should recognize this and make our plans accordingly. 

Our democratic way of life has taught the average 
American to expect freedom and facts. News commenta- 
tors and newspaper correspondents have had a great in- 
fluence on American opinion and the present state of mo- 
rale. Women writers have written articles on nutrition, 
need for emotional balance, clear thinking. But the decla- 
ration of war, which is still news, will shortly be an un- 
sensational fact. There will still be need for action to 
“keep them rolling, keep them flying, keep democracy 
from dying,” and there is no safer way of keeping it alive 
than through cooperative efforts in homes and communi- 
ties. The media of publicity might be available for educa- 
tion. 

Many of our educators, ordinarily and necessarily con- 
cerned with theory, can do much to help if they will be- 
come practical working members of their community. To 
quote from the Pittsburgh Public School survey of 1940: 

“It seems clear that the schools can utilize the commu- 
nity asa laboratory for education much more extensively 
than they do at the present time, and that the profes- 
sional staff needs to study the life of the community much 
more intensively in the formulation of educational poli- 
cies.... All artificial barriers that separate the school 
from the community must be completely broken down. 
We have learned, as never before, that education is a proc- 
ess of living, that we learn by doing. All this-means that 
education for democracy must be education in democracy. 
...” And again from the Nineteenth Yearbook, “Edu- 
cation for Family Life”: 

‘A modern educational program should attempt to 
conserve domestic values, interpret the meaning of family 
relationships, and prepare for a marriage and parenthood. 
. .. When any serious and effective effort is made to affect 
home practices through education, adult education will be 
as necessary and important to the schools as child educa- 
tion.” 

It is true that we have more established places for this 
possible democratic adult education than we have per- 
sonnel to teach. Herein lies the opportunity of EACH 
group working with the family, whether it be a member 
of home economics, social agencies, recreation, parent- 
teachers, health or education; there cannot be too many 
functional groups interested. People have been stimu- 
lated to offer their services; an illustration, is the thou- 


sands who have registered for civilian defense. Before 
this purposeful motivation is allowed to subside, capable 
community leaders, if properly approached, might be- 
come actively interested in cooperative efforts for educa- 
tion in marriage and family life. 

For instance, one can imagine what could happen edu- 
cationally in the nation if in each community the directors 
of the different groups interested in bettering marriage 
and family life would meet, placing emphasis on democrat- 
ic cooperation rather than prerogatives, and coordinate 
in programs for the families. They could reach the public 
through the radio, press and word of mouth, depending 
upon the size of the community. Each director could stag- 
ger his work and appoint members of his qualified staff for 
class work; the type of classes, places and times could be 
publicized. One building, for example, could serve for dif- 
ferent age and interest groups. Classes could be given in 
such subjects as Nutrition, Health, First Aid, Recreation, 
Child Training and Care, Prospective Motherhood, Mar- 
riage, Family, and Young Peoples’ Relationships. The 
members of the family could go to the center as a unit, 
enter their chosen group and return as they came. It 
could be somewhat like the “family night” of some recrea- 
tional centers. The educational value would be greater 
than the class materials; it would include making use of 
community resources and tying them into family living, 
helping to mold differences in nationality groups; it would 
be a means of democratic interaction. And it would edu- 
cate the leaders while educating the group. The programs 
could be flexible and suitable to needs and desires, and 
provision could be made to include all age groups. 

Again there is the question of qualified and willing per- 
sonnel to conduct such extra classes. Educators have 
rightfully emphasized qualifications over willingness to 
work. But sometimes, as now, they find the need for edu- 
cation for living has overtaken the means. They are either 
forced to modify their expectations or spur themselves to 
even greater service. At no time should they allow them- 
selves to forget that, while they know and apply many 
scientific facts to help solve their problems in daily living, 
these facts are often unknown to the average person. If all 
workers for the family are truly democratic in their ap- 
proach and outlook, they may find responsible volunteers 
who, with understanding guidance, would develop into 
strong community workers, and help in such education. 
Character, ability to interest groups, willingness to work, 
and to follow factual material are qualities that should be 
used when found; there is great need for them. 

The experiences of the long depression have caused 
some of our people to depend upon the state and nation 
for help in solving their ills, particularly the economic. 
Now everyone is asked to help the nation. If the only 
publicized requested help is to buy bonds and stamps, and 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Program for Rural Chile : 


By GRACIELA MANDUJANO 
Institute for Rural Information, Santiago De Chile 


HOME economics in Chile has not yet 
been fully developed in our schools. Vitamines, with us, 
are vitamines in the abstract, while you have translated 
them into human happiness and happy homes. The paral- 
lel field of the trained nurse was opened some years ago in 
Chile and now five schools with high standards have been 
organized and in these the teaching of scientific dietetics 
is being introduced as fast as Chilean teachers can be 
trained. 

My own work, in purpose like rural home economics 
in the United States, deals with improving the living of 
rural people by furnishing an information service and 
center under our Minister of Agriculture. 

Home conditions among different classes in all our 
countries differ greatly with us ranging from beautiful 
haciendas and farm homes and city mansions down to 
those living in poverty. Some of our standards parallel 
those of certain American standards but our lower levels 
are generally worse than yours. At first, our people like 
other peoples, assumed that it was necessary that these 
things should be. Now we know that they do not have 
to be and my government like your government is con- 
sidering how to change these conditions. Our problem 
is double because we have had a lack of education to meet 
these problems, and a lack of ample means. But our 
Minister of Agriculture proposed a few years ago a pro- 
gram for bettering rural social conditions and set aside 
$5000 for the initial program. We started by writing a 
little book for rural people—with a bit of history, some 
suggestions regarding farming, something on health prac- 
tices and housekeeping, and including some amusing 
stories, and songs, to catch the interest and stimulate more 
learning. And the book carried our invitation:—“If you 
want any help, if you want any advice; we are here to 
serve you; so please write to us.” 16,000 copies went to 


1 Adapted from an address by Miss Mandujano, reported in Journal 
of Home Economics, October, 1941, pp. 533-536, and presented De- 
cember 30 at the morning general session of the National Conference on 
Family Relations, a joint session with the Home Economics Section, 
World Federation Education Association. 


16,000 families whose names were secured through the 
rural police. Enquiries began coming in, 20, 50 up to 300 
a day. I answered each letter personally and in a friendly 
way—and soon had to have help. Various departments of 
the government assist us informally with facts. Our motto 
was “news to raise false hopes’—and we have now 
answered 40,000 friendly $.O.S. letters in the most help- 
ful way we could. 

It was very beautiful, really so beautiful, that when our 
money was spent, upon going home, the Minister of 
Agriculture said, “You are going to have money for 
another book,” and he secured $30,000! Then we soon had 
two more books, and a primer printed and have sent out 
200,000 copies on request. And then the Minister said: 
“This is not enough. Here you are lazy people, sitting at 
your desks! Why don’t you go out? Why don’t you meet 
your friends?” 

So in specially fitted trucks we went 40 days into the 
corn country, and camped on farm after farm, cooking 
our own meals. People came and sat around us and we 
talked to them helping them on their problems. We 
shared our meals and fire and our candy with the children. 
We found that people living in little huts are just people 
like us; as soon as they use a cake of soap and a little water 
there is no difference between us and them. 

When our program of visits was announced, only one 
landowner opposed us, and when he saw our work in his 
neighborhood he invited us to his hacienda and he has 
been our greatest friend ever since and has told everybody 
about our work. 

This rural information service by letters, by bulletins, 
by field trips, could be developed in any country. And as 
education in home economics and nutrition and child care 
becomes available in schools, this service to extend prac- 
tical knowledge to rural families who need it most would 
find ways to develop other educational features as have 
been done in the home economics extension work of the 
United States. 
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The Woman in the Brazilian Family 


By Maria DE Lourpes SA PEREIRA 


Ministry of Education; Fellow, University of Pennsylvania 


BECAUSE source material is not at 
hand, this paper is not a research report and cannot be 
supported by authorities. It is only a personal point of 
view based on the observation of the present and a cer- 
tain knowledge of the past. 

In the first century of Brazil's life, that is, in the XVIth 
century, the family as a social unity was not yet organized. 
We can explain this situation easily as a result of the kind 
of colonization we had which differs profoundly from 
yours. The first groups which came to North America as 
colonizers were families that came here to establish them- 
selves and make of the colony a new country. In Brazil 
the situation was very different, the first colonizers were 
men who went there seeking the discovery of gold with 
the intention of returning to Europe to enjoy life. Asa 
consequence of this, white women were very scarce at the 
time in Brazil and we can read in a letter of P. Manoel da 
Nobrega, one of the Jesuits that first organized schools in 
Brazil, written to his superior in Portugal: “I think it 
would be very good if Your Highness could send here 
some women who have no chance of getting a husband up 
there for they would all make very fine marriages in the 
colony even if they are bad.” 

But with time the colonization took a firm character 
and the family developed and organized itself on a solid 
basis deriving its force from rural property, economic 
independence and the influence of the Catholic religion 
which spread vigorously its rules and practices among the 
new social nuclei. The family then large and patriarchal 
had a sort of clan organization. Everything and everybody 
was ruled by the rural senior, the pater familias; the 
interests of the kin were all common. The woman of 
course under such a regime had no freedom at all, she was 
ruled by the father until her marriage and when she 
married a husband chosen by the father, she only changed 
her master, her condition remained the same. She lived 
confined in her home surrounded by slave women, sewing 
embroidering and praying, and to learn these was almost 
all the education she ever got. While the Portuguese took 
good care of the education of their sons, the upper class 
having the habit of sending the boys over to European 
universities to achieve their training, they did not provide 
at all for the education of their daughters except that of 
the household arts. The percentage of illiteracy among 
women of the upper class in the beginning of the XVIIIth 


1 Paper given December 30 at the morning general session of the 
National Conference on Family Relations, a joint session with the 
Home Economics Section, World Federation Education Association. 


century was enormous. The pater familias had the im- 
pression that knowing how to read and to write would 
wrong the morals of their women folks: “They will be 
able to send secretly letters to their sweethearts and 
Good Gracious! not even the smartest of the fathers could 
then handle them!” used to say, one moralist of the epoch. 

Thanks to the Good Heavens, how different is the 
picture of today. Little by little Brazilian women have 
won their road to freedom. Statistics show almost an 
equal number of boys and girls attending secondary 
schools. In the universities, although the number of male 
attendants is far superior, the enrollment of women is in- 
creasing amazingly these last years. As a consequence of 
being educated, Brazilian women acquired social and po- 
litical freedom. In 1932 for the first time in the history of 
Brazil was granted to the women the privilege of vote. 
They showed immediately that they were prepared to 
use it. The enlistment of women as voters astonished 
those who believed that the majority would remain in- 
different. Three women were elected among the deputies 
who had charge of elaborating a new Constitution for 
Brazil. Another fact then illustrated how Brazilian women 
had developed an opinion of their own. We have not yet 
divorce in Brazil due to the persisting influence of the 
Catholic Church. In 1932 a man who made a violent 
campaign, through the newspapers, in favor of divorce, 
presented himself as a candidate. His only titles were his 
opinions; he was not related to any political party and had 
no chance to be elected, in the opinion of the experts. But 
he was, through the women. We have not obtained 
divorce laws, it is true, but the discussions about the sub- 
ject in the House, attended by thousands of women did 
their work in clearing a bit the road towards it. 

Brazilian women today have reached posts in all pro- 
fessions and we can say that the boundary lines which 
separated the feminine sector from various activities have 
been obliterated. Our National Museum has at its head 
a woman and her administration is one of the most suc- 
cessful. She has sent scientists here to the United States 
in research work and I just heard that she has been invited 
by the State Department to come here on a visit. Our 
secondary edacation system is a centralized one, and it is 
ruled by a Federal Department which is also headed by a 
woman. In the 21 states of the Union, women have im- 
portant places in the administration and the picture of 
our women doctors, lawyers, engineers, educators, etc., 
spreading their efficient activity throughout the nation, 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Organization of Family 


Consultation Centers 
By Mariz CARDEN 


TO SECURE data helpful to groups de- 
siring to start Family Consultation Centers, a question- 
naire was sent to all Centers in the United States for 
information about their founding and plans, staff members, 
clients, services, and relation to their communities. No 
questions were asked about counseling procedure since 
another study dealing with that subject is in progress. 
Nineteen questionnaires out of twenty-five were returned, 
all but three of which were fully answered. 

Certain of the facts obtained are illuminating. The ma- 
jority of Centers are the outgrowth of the work of some 
organization, while only a third were started by a group of 
individuals representing different interests in the com- 


munity. Only two Centers are entirely self-supporting . 


and four are wholly dependent, while the others are par- 
tially self-supporting. Less than half the total number of 
Centers are making follow-up studies of their clients and 
of these all but one are doing research based on material 
gained while the case is active. 

Answers to the questions concerning education and ex- 
perience of staff members indicate a wide range in both. 
The range in educational rank is from a certificate of nurs- 
ing to four graduate degrees; M.A., S.T.M., Th.D., and 
Ed.D. About half of the counselors received college or 
university degrees and did not go on for further degrees, 
although most of them took graduate courses in such sub- 
jects as public health nursing, sociology, psychology, edu- 
cation, psychiatry, and social work. The greatest amount 
of experience was in the fields of teaching and social work. 

Data about clients showed that there is no “typical” 
client. The majority are women between the ages of 23 
and 35, American-born whites, with at least a high school 
education. 

There is less correlation than might be expected be- 
tween the stated purposes of the Centers, the problems 
which are brought to them, and the topics which receive 
major emphasis both in the discussion groups and courses 
which the Centers either sponsor or for which they fur- 
nish leaders. There seems to be a relationship between this 
lack of correlation and a failure to make a survey of the 
community before starting. 

The information obtained was not sufficient to warrant 
attempting to construct a framework of organization on 
which groups wishing to start Family Consultation Cen- 
ters might build. There are two main reasons why it was 


1 Complete study, 44 mimeographed pages, may be secured, 50¢ a 
sii tel Bes Gable, 25 Bltetned kata Sheen Mass. 


not possible to reach definite conclusions about such a 
structure. The first is the fact that few Centers exist; and 
the second is the lack of any structural uniformity among 
those that do. 

There are at the outside, seven Family Consultation 
Centers and three Marriage Counseling Centers,’ and 
approximately fifteen Marriage or Family Counseling 
Services. The difference between Center and Service lies 
in whether it is an independent activity or part of the 
work of another organization; and the distinction between 
marriage and family counseling may be drawn on the basis 
of whether or not all phases of parent-child relationships 
are considered or just premarital and marital problems. 

Some of the factors which have stood in the way of a 
more rapid increase in the number of Centers are found in 
other social problems: lack of funds for social experimenta- 
tion and investigation, competition between social agen- 
cies, the general inertia which all associations for social 
betterment have met except in times of dramatic crises, 
and the inefficiency of the democratic process in organiz- 
ing. Some are inherent in the very nature of the work: 
e.g., the attitude that marriage relationships are too inti- 
mate to discuss; the fact that marriage counseling is hu- 
morously associated with matrimonial bureaus, advice-to- 
the-love-lorn columns and fortune telling; and the 
opposition of one church to having its members receive 
advice on personal matters from outside sources. Other 
deterrents arise in the lack of organization in the move- 
ment itself; principally, the lack of standards for the coun- 
seling professions and the lack of readily available detailed 
information about how Centers have been organized. 

Although a detailed plan of organization could not be 
made as a result of the study, some useful conclusions may 
be drawn. Perhaps the most important is the necessity of 
knowing the community situation thoroughly. Another 
point is the need of formulating a complete program before 
inaugurating any part of it. The fact that there is very 
little chance of the Center's being self-supporting should 
be recognized in advance. The choice of a conselor should 
be made with the understanding that people will go for 
counsel to an indiyidual whom they know and trust, but 
are not yet ready to accept the abstract theory of marriage 
counseling. It would seem that marriage counseling is 
a step in the development of the more inclusive family 
counseling. 


. 2 Since June, 1941, one Family and one Marriage Counseling Center 
ave 
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Further research is indicated. A study of those Centers 
and Services which are no longer functioning should be 
made, covering the points used in this study. A compari- 
son of the data of the two studies might reveal weaknesses 
in Organization in the one group which did not exist or 
which were overcome in the other. Data about the com- 
munities in which Centers are now located would be 


valuable, covering such items as the existence or non-exist- 
ence of a council of social agencies and a community fund 
system; the activity of churches and schools in education 
for family life; and the attitudes of professional and lay 
people toward the Center. Research is also needed upon 
counseling techniques and procedure. 


Education for Marriage and The Family as a Means of Strengthening 


National Security in the Community 
(Continued from page 58) 


other calls are vague, we may find that individual response 
is also vague, and that it may not be easy to arouse inter- 
est later. In many instances we can encourage response 
more concretely; to tell the public, for example, in layman 
terms, how adult classes give information to serve indi- 
vidual needs that will reflect in national conservation: 
consumer education, child care, young peoples’ activities. 
Radio managers and editors may now be aware of the pos- 
sibilities here for service in service. If we are alert to 
mobilize, for family and group morale and education, all 
the known means to carry on constructively in this time 
of national crisis, then, when this war is over we might 
have education functioning so as to hold morale, health, 
individual interest and work in the critical period that will 
follow. 

Unless leaders are willing to give generously of volun- 
tary service, this education will not be possible. The will- 
ing are already overworked, but if they feel free to demon- 
strate demoracy working, by accepting help where they 


find it, they can often stimulate less known workers. They 
can suggest that each community have local, non-partisan, 
non-legislative but active steering committees which 
could do much good work in coordination, and eliminate 
waste energy and effort. There could be a continuity in 
education that could lead from the home and community 
outward into the nation; in short, interaction and balance. 

It might sound overly idealistic to suggest greater serv- 
ice to our communities, but there are times when seeming 
idealism proves to be realism. It isn’t remiss to say that 
many thoughtful people in our own country have realized 
that success should be measured less in terms of material 
wealth, and more in terms of the health, happiness and 
development of all those individuals who comprise our 
families, our communities, our nation. One of the methods 
to further this personal development in the American way 
is the dissemination of the facts of physical, emotional, and 
social nature, and the practice of tolerance, understanding, 
insight, and democratic service. 


The Woman in the Brazilian Family’ 
(Continued from page 60) 


is certainly a sign of the progress of liberal ideas in a 
country that showed such a dark frame a little more than 
a century ago. 

Our women share with the men the responsibility of 
raising and educating the children, a great part of them 
contribute financially to keep the home and some are the 
only breadwinners for the family when they are widows 
or when the husbands are sick or out of a job. In any case, 
they have won their place as a partner of the man, thus 
achieving a position of dignity and self respect., Their 


new rights are recognized by the Government. We have 
maternity laws compulsory throughout the country: 
Each woman has three months of absence with full pay in 
case of childbirth and the guarantee of her job when she 
comes back. Several firms, banks and industry have a 
special time schedule for nursing mothers. You can see 
then that the Brazilian woman enjoys the same rights and 
privileges achieved by American woman, although the 
difference of temperament between the two marks typically 
the expression of these rights and privileges. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


The National Conference on Family Relations.—The 
fifth annual meeting of the National Conference, in a joint 
session with the Mid-West Conference on Family Rela- 
tions, will be held at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 28-30 at the time that the different Social 
Science Associations are meeting in that city. At a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee April 25, it was decided 
to organize the main program around the central topic, 
“Marriage in Wartime.” Titles of papers under considera- 
tion are: Hasty and Hurried Unions, Disunions and 
Separations of Wartime, War Camp and Defense Area 
Marriages, Husband-Wife Relations through the War, 
Marriage Counseling in Wartime, Church and Family 
Life, Postponed Marriages, Changing Status of Women, 
Economic Strains on Marriage and Family Life in War- 
time. The members of the Executive Committee who are 
planning the conference are Ernest W. Burgess, president; 
Sidney E. Goldstein, vice-president; Evelyn Millis Duvall, 
Secretary-treasurer; Gladys Gaylord, Paul Sayre, Arthur J. 
Todd, Edna White, and David Slight, president of the 
Mid-West Conference on Family Relations. Standing 
committees of the conference will also hold sessions. 
These include: Economic Basis of the Family, Education 
for Marriage and Family Life on the High School Level, 
Education for Marriage and Family Life on the College 
Level, Education for Marriage and Family Life in the 
Community, Marriage and Family Counseling, Marriage 
and Family Law, Marriage and Family Research, Religion 
and the Family, and Problems of Youth. 

Connecticut Council on Family Relations —A meeting 
was held at the Yale Graduate School on Monday, March 
23, with Leo Simmons presiding. In the discussion on 
“Medical Care for Self-Supporting People,” Dr. Franz 
Goldmann outlined and discussed two types of pre-pay- 
ment plans for medical care now prevalent—those under 
commercial auspices for profit and those conducted by non- 
profit organizations, such as, consumer cooperatives, 
unions, and medical societies which make provision for the 
practice of preventive medicine as well as curative. Dr. 
Goldmann discussed some of the problems of organization, 
cost involved, and quality of care. 

The meeting of the Council April 27 took the form of a 
panel on the “Effects of War-time Tensions upon Chil- 
dren,” and was led by Leo Simmons, Yale University. 
Contributions from the psychiatric point of view were 
made by Everett Rademacher; a report on plans being dis- 
cussed for the care of children in the State was made by 
Martha Clifford of the State Department of Public Health; 


Mrs. Winifred Allen of the State Child Care Committee 
of the Defense Council spoke on plans and trends in com- 
munity thinking and planning with reference to all chil- 
dren in the community. Dorothy Baker discussed new 
needs pressing upon case work agencies, which resulted 
from the employment of mothers and fathers, shifts in 
hours, rearrangement of patterns of living to which the 
family had been accommodated. 

Illinois Conference on Family Relations.—At the meet- 
ing May 8 in Urbana, Illinois, papers were given on “Di- 
vorce in the 102 Counties of Illinois,” by Clarence W. 
Schroeder, Bradley College; “Consumption Patterns of 
Illinois Rural Families during War Times,” by Ruth 
Crawford Freeman, University of Illinois; and on “Family 
Factors in Sexual Inversion,” by Harriet Mowrer, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

In the symposium on “The Fate of the Family,” broad- 
cast by WILL, the participants were: Evelyn Millis Du- 
vall, Chairman; Ernest W. Burgess, C. W. Schroeder, and 
B. F. Timmons. 

At the business meeting it was decided to form a per- 
manent organization and the following were elected offi- 
cers: president, B. F. Timmons; first vice-president, Hon. 
Edward P. Saltiel; second vice-president, C. W. Schroe- 
der; secretary, Wilma Beyer. Committees were authorized 
on research, on legislation, on economic bases of the fam- 
ily, on marriage counseling, and upon education for mar- 
riage and family life. 

Iowa Conference on Family Relations.—At the meeting 
of the conference March 19-20 the following officers were 
elected for 1942-43: J. H. Ennis, Cornell College, presi- 
dent; Alice B. Salter, Coe College, vice-president; and 
L. E. Garwood, Coe College, executive secretary. The 
following persons were elected members of the Executive 
Committee: C. W. Hart, State University of Iowa; Grace 
E. Chaffee, University of lowa; C. A. Anderson, Iowa 
State College; R. H. Ojemann, Child Welfare Research 
Station, University of Iowa; and Samuel Garvin, Univer- 
sity of Dubuque. 

Indiana-Kentucky Conference on Family Relations.— 
The joint conference was held in Indianapolis May 23-24 
under the co-chairmanship of Lester M. Jones, De Pauw 
University, and Merton Oyler, University of Kentucky. 
James H. Peeling, Butler University, was in charge of local 
arrangements. 

At the first session two panel discussions were held on 
“Preparation of Youths for Marriage and Family Life.” 
One was on “What Personnel Deans and Teachers Can 
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Do,” participants, Harriet E. O’Shea, Purdue University; 
Louis H. Dirks, De Pauw University; Gertrude Thuemier, 
Arsenal-Technical High School, Indianapolis; and Agnes 
T. Adcock, Butler University. The other was on “What 
Religious Leaders Can Do,” participants, Rev. Blaine E. 
Kirkpatrick, Indianapolis; Rev. Joseph B. Gleason, Lafay- 
ette; Rev. Alexander L. Miyat, Greenwood; and Rev. 
John W. Tennant, Greencastle. At the dinner session 
Thurman B. Rice, M.D., Indiana State Board of Health, 
spoke on “The Marriage Laws of Indiana,” and Ernest W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago, on “Effects of the War 
on The Family.” At the third session, Harry N. Fitch, 
Ball State Teachers College, outlined the work of the 
Child Development Service of his institution, giving ma- 
terials to indicate the change in parents’ attitudes toward 
other children’s problems, and Harvey J. Locke, Indiana 
University, discussed “Unity in the Family” in terms of 
its degree, the concensus of its members, interdependence 
of activities, and emotional interdependence. The final 
session was divided into two discussion groups. One was 
on the problems of the small child in the family in the 
present crisis, Vera L. Mintle, DePauw University, and 
Mary Mumford, University of Kentucky, leading the dis- 
cussion. The other was on content and methods to be 
used in the course on marriage and the family, with H. E. 
Wilkening, Purdue University, discussion leader; Mary 
Beeman, Ball State Teachers College; James H. Peeling, 
Butler University; and Wayne T. Gray, Union College, 
Kentucky, participating. 

At a business meeting it was decided to form a perma- 
nent organization of the Indiana Conference. The Ken- 
tucky members present also held a meeting making plans 
for the work in Kentucky for the next year. 

Michigan Conference on Marriage and Family Rela- 
tions.—The third annual conference was held July 11 at 
East Lansing, E. B. Harper, president and Ralph C. 
Bennett, 573 Hollister Building, Lansing, secretary. The 
general session was devoted to “Family Survival in War- 
time” with addresses by H. C. Robinson, M.D., Howard 
Bigelow, Mrs. Theodore DeCair and J. H. Howson, 
followed in the afternoon by discussion groups on rela- 
tions of health, education, social work and religion to 
family survival. 

The New England Conference on Tomorrow's Chil- 


dren.—The Third Conference met in Boston July 8-10. 
The opening session on “The Family in the World Crisis 
of Democracy” had as its principal speaker S. E. Gold- 
stein, chairman, New York State Conference on Marriage 
and the Family. Evening lectures included “Human Re- 
sources in Democracy’s New Order,” by Alva Myrdal, 
Swedish Population Commission and “The Part of the 
Community in the Transmission of Basic Culture,” by 
Arthur E. Morgan, director, Community Service. Three 
symposia were held on “The Family and the World 
Order,” “Nation and Family,” and “Family Living'and 
Community Life.” Three round-tables discussed ‘“Mar- 
riage and Family Relations in Wartime,” “Child Develop- 
ment and Protection in Wartime,” and “Social-Economic 
and Population Planning in Wartime.” For further infor- 
mation write Eugene L. Belisle, Massachusetts Mothers’ 
Health Council, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Northwest Regional Conference on Family Relations.— 
The fourth annual Regional Conference was held in Port- 
land, Oregon, April 9-10, with Samual Haig Jameson, 
University of Oregon, president. Addresses were given 
by Ellis Ash, Seattle, housing authority, on “Housing and 
Family Welfare”; venereal disease, by Dr. N. W. Guthrie, 
Seattle, Health Department, and Dr. Adolph Weinzirl, 
University of Oregon Medical School; and on “Oregon- 
Washington Differential Marriage Laws,” by Judge 
Evangeline Starr, King County Divorce Proctor; and on 
“Legal Avice to 145 Non-Support Cases,” by Janet W. 
Starkey, Legal Aid Committee, Oregon State Bar; and on 
“Shall They Marry in Wartime?” by Dr. Katharine Tay- 
lor, University of Washington. A panel discussion on the 
different phases of family life education, Mrs. W. C. 
Walls, president, Oregon Conference on Family Relations, 
presiding, included the following participants: Henry 
Gunn, Ruth Forest, Allan East, Winston Purvine, Ger- 
trude Roskie, Sara Prentiss, Mary Farr, Mrs. Clifford 
Zollinger, and Dan Prosser. 

In the panel discussion on family counseling, those tak- 
ing part were Lawrence S. Bee, University of Oregon, 
Chairman, Dr. H. G. Henricke, Dr. C. O. Sturdevant, 
Donald Egr, Vera Brandon, Dr. Paul S. Wright, and Judge 
Donald E. Long, discussing pediatric, psychiatric, com- 
munity organizational, home economic, religious, and legal 
aspects. 


Meetings and Events 


American Eugenics Society—National headquarerst 
have been moved to 1790 Broadway, New York, New 
York. Membership is $5 per year, with a special group of 
professional members who are particularly interested in 
the subject as teachers, social workers, librarians, physi- 
cians and nurses, probation officers, and the like, paying 


only $3 per year. Each member receives the quarterly 
publication, Eugenical News. 

The American Institute of Family Relations.—George 
B. Mangold, vice-president and director of research of the 
Institute, spoke at the monthly meeting May 10 on “The 
Family ina World at War.” Roswell H. Johnson, director 
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of the Institute's department of personal service will give 
a course in the Biology of Family Relations at the summer 
session of the University of Southern California. 

Paul Popenoe, director, was leader of a Family Relations 
Week March 1~7, sponsored by the Y.M.C.A., Hamilton, 
Ohio, and twelve cooperating agencies, and conducted a 
lecture forum March 16-17 in Tulsa, Oklahoma, on family 
relations. 

Paul Popenoe will teach at the summer session of the 
Colorado State College of Education, offering courses on 
the Biology of Family Relations and on Parent and Teach- 
ers as Counsellors. 

Family. Security Committee.—This committee estab- 
lished in the office of the director of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services is concerned with safeguarding the 
values of family life during the period in which the United 
States is engaged in war. Its purpose is to assist in the de- 
velopment and coordination of efforts, designed: (1) to 
help families and individuals to maintain their strength 
and courage through united action that will contribute 


toward winning the war; and (2) to prevent the economic , 


and mental distress that the inevitable separations and 
strains of the war may otherwise entail. Thus to preserve 
for the family and its individual members freedom from 
want and freedom from fear during the war, is a step to- 
ward obtaining these two essential human freedoms for 
“the future days, which we seek to make secure.” 

The Family Security Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of voluntary as well as governmental effort in 
the field of family security, believes that an adequate public 
welfare program is a necessary basis for a variety of other 
community social services. This Committee has first 
centered its attention upon the strengthening of govern- 
mental social services in the field of family security. The 
Committee believes also that the strength of a democracy 
rests largely upon the free development of voluntary ef- 
fort cooperating actively with the Government in the 
interest of the welfare of the whole community. With our 
country engaged in an “all out” war for defense of our 
liberties the resources of all existing social agencies, gov- 
ernmental and voluntary, must be mobilized for the most 
fruitful use in a common cause. Human we well as ma- 
terial resources are needed to win the battle for family 
security. The Family Security Committee is convinced 
that the primary responsibility for family security and for 
coordination of community services lies with Government, 
backed by the participation and support of voluntary ef- 
fort. The voluntary agencies should continue their inter- 
est in stimulating governmental responsibility and in pro- 
viding services in areas of unmet need. The Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Jané M. Hoey, Social Security 
Board, has drawn up a statement of principles governing 
working relationships and procedures in the coordination 
of public and private efforts in the family security field 


(Family Circular No. 3) which may be obtained by writing 
Helen R. Jeter, secretary, Family Security Committee, 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, Washing: 
ton, D. C. 

The Inflation Peril.—In an address before the War Con- 
ference of Controllers in New York City, David Ginsburg, 
OPA General Counsel, April 13, called attention to the 
dangers of a situation in which the nation’s individuals 
have billions of dollars more to buy goods than there are 
goods to buy. He said:“*The reason we are troubled about 
inflation is that as a nation we have more money to spend 
than we have consumer goods to buy. We have either got 
to reduce or immobilize a substantial portion of the Na- 
tion’s spendable income, or increase the supply of con- 
sumer goods. And we cannot do the latter because we 
are arming the forces of the United Nations. 

“Last year we had 74 billion dollars left to spend after 
personal taxes and savings were deducted from our indi- 
vidual incomes. At the same time we had just about an 
equal amount of consumer goods and services available 
to be bought. We came through the year with some price 
increases, but on the whole we did pretty well. This year, 
if income payments continue at their present accelerated 
rate, and even if the present proposed tax program is en- 
acted, we figure that after deducting personal taxes and 
savings, spendable incomes will be increased from ‘74 bil- 
lion dollars to 86 billion dollars. At the same time the sup- 
ply of consumer goods and services, we estimate, will fall 
from 74 billion to 69 billion dollars at current prices. This 
leaves a menacing inflationary gap of about 17 billion dol- 
lars. That is probably more than any Government price 
controller can handle. Seventeen billion dollars bidding 
for a short supply of goods in a tight market will get 
around any price control and any rationing schemes that 
any government can devise.” 

Mills Summer Workshop in Marriage and the Family.— 
As this issue goes to press, the Workshop is being held at 
Mills College, June 29—August 8, under the general direc- 
tion of Ray E. Baber, Pomona College, with the coopera- 
tion of Noel Keys, director of Marriage Education at the 
University of California and President of the Pacific Con- 
ference on Family Relations; and J. H. Furbay, who di- 
rects the marriage and family living course at Mills Col- 
lege. Consultants include Douglas Campbell, M.D., psy- 
chiatrist; Frederick Loomis, M.D., gynecologist; and 
Dorothy Baruch, child psychologist. It is planned pri- 
marily for teachers and social workers concerned with 
courses or programs of education for marriage and family 
living. 

The National Catholic Conference on Family Life —The 
tenth annual meeting was held at Webster College, St. 
Louis, May 4. The first session dealt entirely with the 
influence of the war on the family, Dr. A. H. Clemens, 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis, taking for his subject, “The 
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Family in a World at War,” M. Luella Sauer, Catholic 
Charities of Pittsburgh, discussing “Stresses and Strains 
in Family Life during the War Situation,” and Mary L. 
Callahan, president of the conference, speaking on “The 
Homemaker’s Victory Program.” 

At a luncheon session Monsignor M. J. Gruenewald, 
moderator of the Association of the Holy Family for the 
Diocese of Belleville, Illinois, explained the activities of 
his organization which aims to promote religious life and 
practice in the family circle. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Conference, announced the organ- 
ization’s selection for the Catholic Mother of the year 
1942, Mrs. Catherine Jacobs Bartholome of Bellechester, 
Minnesota, mother of eleven children, the youngest of 
which was consecrated Auxiliary-Bishop of St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, in March. 

Speakers and topics for the afternoon sessions were: 
“Effects of Urban Living on Family Functions,” by Dr. 
Andrew J. Kress, Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C.; “The Place of the Parent in the Religious Educa- 
tion of the Child,” by Reverend Benjamin Fulkerson, 
S.J., St. Louis University; “Trends in Sex Mores Among 
Non-‘Sectarians,” by Reverend Dr. Frank Cavanaugh, 
Notre Dame University. 

Parallel sessions for and by students were held through- 
out the day with 600 students in attendance. At the clos- 
ing session Dr. Schmiedeler reviewed the activities of the 
Conference and spoke of its future prospects, while Rev- 
erend Aloysius Scheller, director of the School of Social 
Service of St. Louis University, gave an inspirational ad- 
dress on “The Sacredness of the Home and the Family.” 

The National Catholic Conference works jointly with 
the Family Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. The headquarters of both are at 1312 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. The off- 
cial organ is The Catholic Family Monthly, subscription 
$1.00 per year. 

Ohio State University—The course on the modern 
family in the department of sociology, taught by Perry P. 
Denune, at the Ohio State University has had a steady 
rise in enrollment this year. It is a four-credit-hour course 
and is open only to juniors, seniors and graduate students 
who have prerequisite training in the principles of soci- 
ology. Registration was twenty-five in the Autumn Quar- 
ter, fifty-six in the Winter, and sixty-nine in the Spring. 
This course will be broadcast from the classroom over 
WOSU from 1:00 to 1:30 daily, Monday through Thurs- 
day, during the Summer Quarter. 

The interdepartmental course, entitled “Factors in Suc- 
cessful Marriage,” which carries three hours of credit, 
was offered for the first time last autumn. Enrolment was 
nineteen in the autumn, forty-one in the winter, and 
sixty-five in the spring. 

San Francisco Institute of Human Relations.—One of 


the lectures in this year’s series of the Institute is ““Mar- 
riage, Its Biologic, Psychologic and Economic Aspects” by 
S. L. Katzoff, M.D., the director. 

Schauffler College of Religious and (Church) Social Work. 
—The College which has always presented family prob- 
lems in various courses, has just instituted a new course 
entitled “The Family,” taught by Charles D. Kepner, Jr. 

South Bend Nutrition Study.—Very few city families 
probably make a habit of eating all the protective foods 
necessary for health and strength, according to a recent 
nutrition survey, made by Crossley, Inc., at the request of 
the Offices of Defense Health and Welfare Services in 
South Bend, Indiana, where an intensive community nutri- 
tion program is now under way. The eight basic food 
groups about which South Bend housewives were ques- 
tioned are those listed as daily “musts” in the national 
nutrition food rules, recommended by the nation’s leading 
nutritionists: milk and milk products; oranges, grapefruit, 
tomatoes, raw salad greens, green or yellow vegetables 
other vegetables and fruits; whole-grain products or en- 
riched white bread and flour; meat, poultry, and fish; eggs; 
butter and other spreads. Only a small percentage of the 
families interviewed use all eight essential groups daily; 
but the survey shows that a third of the housewives use 
at least seven of them in the average day’s meals; and an- 
other third use six. Meat, vegetables (other than green or 
yellow), and butter are the three groups reported most 
frequently in the average day's meals. 

Children seem to fare much better, nutritionally speak- 
ing, than adults. Approximately 95 percent of housewives 
with children believe that milk products should be served 
daily, whereas no more than 80 percent of adults without 
children believe they need milk or milk products every 
day. About 75 percent of the housewives interviewed had 
heard of enriched bread; about 20 percent had not, and 
the remainder were uncertain. Slightly more than half 
definitely remembered having purchased enriched bread. 
Oranges and grapefruit appear much more frequently on 
their tables than either salad or tomatoes; the relative fre- 
quency might be roughly stated as one for tomatoes and 
tomato juice, two for the cabbage and salad group, and 
three for citrus fruits. More people need to know that 
tomatoes and cabbage are acceptable alternatives with 
similar protective values. This is particularly important 
information for the housewife who must see that her fam- 
ily is well fed on a modest budget. Eight out of every ten 
of the housewives to whom the interviewers talked serve 
poatoes practically every day. Green and yellow vegeta- 
bles, which are particularly high in protective vitamins 
and minerals, are included in average day's meals in only 
about half the families. As much asa third toa half of the 
total women interviewed say they never serve spinach or 
similar leafy vegetables. Only about one-third of the 
women interviewed believe the tops of beets have high 
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nutritive value and for turnip tops the ratio is only about 
one-fourth; one-half of these housewives believe the skins 
of baked potatoes have high food value. 

State Laws Against Prostitution.—The American Social 
Hygiene Association lists fourteen states as having ade- 
quate laws against most aspects of prostitution. These in- 
clude: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Kentucky, North Dakota, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico. Eight are reported as having adequate laws 
against most aspects of prostitution except the activities 
of customers of prostitutes. These states are: New York, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Michigan, Wisconsin, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Utah. Twenty-one of the remaining 
states have laws against some activities of prostitutes and 
their exploiters. Five states have laws against the activi- 
ties of exploiters of prostitutes only. They are: West 
Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas, Navada, and Arizona. 

The University of Chicago.—A conference at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from July 9 to July 18 took place for 


those who are actively engaged in community organization | 


for family life education, or who are preparing to partici- 
pate in such work. This group included school administra- 
tors, social service workers, teachers and supervisors 
and agency representatives. The conference consisted of 
seminars and group discussion of problems chosen by the 
group enrolled. Topics considered: factors which influ- 
ence the choice of a pattern in community organization for 
family life education; possibilities and limitations in the 
use of advisory committees, councils, planning groups, spe- 
cial sub-committees; ways of discovering needs common to 
families in a community; factors influencing the selection 
of projects to meet needs; techniques of organization in a 
variety of community situations; evaluation of programs 
and projects. The conference was under the general di- 
rection of Dr. Muriel Brown, consultant in Family Life 
Education, Home Economics Service, United States Office 
of Education. J. L. Moreno, M.D., and members of the 
University contributed guidance in community organiza- 
tion for a part of the period. 

Vassar Summer Institute-——The National Office of 
Civilian Defense has approved Vassar College as the train- 
ing center for “Family and Child Care Services in War 
Time.” The Summer Institute is giving refresher courses 
for teachers and professionals in social work and basic train- 
ing for parents and students. Two courses of three weeks 
each are offered, one from June 22 to July 11, and the other 
from July 13 to August 1. 

Youth and Health—At present there is a greatly re- 
newed interest in youth health because most people have 


been startled and shocked by the results of the physical 
examinations for military service. According to a recent 
statement by the Director of Selective Service: “About 
50 percent of the approximately two million registrants 
who have been examined for induction into the Army of 
the United States under the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940 have been disqualiffed because of physical, 
mental, or education reasons. Of the approximately one 
million rejected, 900,000, or about go percent, were 
found to be physically or mentally unfit.” The reason 
for rejection resulting from the physical examinations 
were distributed as follows: 


Number of — Per- 

Cause cases centage 
PE os once cA a Sevanweweenxe 188, 000 20.9 
a sine haha Gone Ma waekas 123,000 13.7 
Cardiovascular diseases................0e00. 96, 000 10.6 
Musculo-skeletal defects..............00000e 61,000 6.8 
WOUND CII 6 ice eis ccc ccccceccescs 57, 000 6.3 
Mental and nervous diseases................. 57,000 6.3 
Me ets chuck we ae ccs wie 5% eRe aeRi RS 56,000 6.2 
OS EO, Pe Fe 41,000 4.6 
MNT 5 5/3: s0dn en Saigx mee sdy etaedas 36,000 4.0 
Defective lungs, including tuberculosis. ........ 26 ,000 2.9 
pg wae ary eae ae EUnet 159, 000 17.7 





goo,000 =O -:- 100.0 


On the basis of this experience, it would seem safe to 
conclude that from 20 to 40 percent of the young men and 
women who stand on the threshold of adult life suffer from 
physical handicaps which have an important effect on 
their usefulness. 

As a practical recommendation for discussion and pos- 
sible adoption, the American Youth Commission proposes 
that a thorough physical examination be made available, 
free of charge, to every young American immediately after 
his or her twentieth birthday, that the year between the 
twentieth and twenty-first birthdays be observed as 
youth health year, and that special effort be made by all 
appropriate governmental and community agencies to see 
that young people receive during that year such medical, 
dental, and other health assistance as they need. Under 
present conditions, physical examinations and follow-up 
for young people 20 years old might well be provided as 
an important contribution to national defense. If such 
a program: is at all successful, however, it should be con- 
tinued permanently.—Excerpt from draft report of Youth 
and the Future, the general report of the American Yout 
Commission to be ordered from American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
for $2.50. 

















Current Publications 


Bibliography on Marriage and the Family.—-The “An- 
nual Bibliography of Books and Pamphlets of Interest to 
Teachers and Specialists in the Field of Marriage and the 
Family, by Ernest R. Groves, University of North Caro- 
lina, has been reprinted from the March 1942 issue of 
Social Forces and is available for 25¢:by writing Katharine 
Jocher, Social Forces, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. It 
contains brief annotations on ninety-eight books and forty- 
eight pamphlets and reprints. 

The Catholic Family Monthly.—Edgar Schmiedeler con- 
tributes an article, “The State Swallows up the Family,” 
in the May issue and one on “Building Vital Families,” in 
the June number. Interesting features of this publication 
are the two departments on question and answers and on 
marriage and family briefs. 

Child Education.—In the March issue Catherine Rob- 
inson Reid, Ford Republic, Farmington, Michigan, points 
out how family recreation may serve in family integration. 
In the April number, Eva Knox Evans, Education and 
Community Service Section, Family Security Administra- 
tion, gives a picture of the life of migratory children, de- 
scribing what is being done for them in government cam- 
paigns. 

Children in War-time.—The British Library of In- 
formation published an article in Bulletins From Britain, 
April 8, 1942, on “Children in Wartime; the Under- 
Fives.” 

The Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in 
Wartime has adopted a “Children’s Charter in Wartime,” 
which is available at five cents each from the superin- 
tendent of documents. 

Children’s Bureau Publication 282, entitled “To Par- 
ents in War-Time,” prepared by Frederick H. Allen, 
M.D., director, Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic; 
Mildred C. Scoville, executive assistant, Commonwealth 
Fund; George S. Stevenson, M.D., medical director, Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene; Douglas A. Thom, 
M.D., director, Habit Clinic for Child Guidance, Boston; 
and Caroline B. Zachry, Ph.D., director, Institute on Per- 
sonality Development of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, may be secured from the superintendent of docu- 
ments for five cents per copy. 

The Children’s Bureau has published twelve pamphlets 
on “The Defense of Children Series.” Each of these 
pamphlets is on sale by the superintendent of documents 
for $3.00 per hundred. 

The address by Marshall Field, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Committee, delivered at the Colorado 
White House Conference on Children in A Democracy, 
on the subject, “A Guide for Wartime Planning of Chil- 

dren,” has been published and may be obtained by writing 
the Committee, 122 E. 22nd Street, New York City. 


The Illinois-Agencies-Plan for the War Time Care of 
Children, a report of the meeting called by the Institute 
for Juvenile Research has been printed and requests for 
copies should be addressed to the Institute, 907 South 
Wolcott Street, Chicago. 

The pamphlet, “War Challenges the Family,” pre- 
pared by the staff of the Association for Family Living, 
may be obtained for five cents per copy by writing the 
Association, 220 South State Street, Chicago. 

The Child in Wartime.—Published by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene of Canada. Can be 
bought for ten cents per copy. 

Eugenical News.—Mary S. Fisher, Vassar College, in 
the March number, indicates how young America may 
be helped to responsible parenthood by developing in- 
structive attitudes of self-forgetfulness, self control, and 
self-friendliness. 

The Family.—In the April number, Frances Preston 
argues that the family counsellor should help the budget 
fit the family rather than the family fit the budget. Helen 
R. Jeter, secretary, Government Family Security Com- 
mittee, in the May issue, gives a bird's-eye view of the 
wartime problems of family security from all over the 
United States. In the June issue, Ruth A. McElroy, re- 
ports the findings of the two-month study of the needs for 
day-care children of working mothers in New Haven and 
vicinity. Martha E. Shackleford presents case studies 
showing needs of vocational counseling, marriage coun- 
seling, and of adolescent adjustment in family case work 
in a defense area. 

The Family in a World at War.—This volume was 
planned by the board and staff of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America and is edited by Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg, director of the Association. It contains 
twenty articles centering around family morale by the 
following leading authorities: Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, 
P. V. McNutt, T. T. Mackie, M.D., Louise Stanley, 
L. K. Frank, E. C. Lindeman, Anna M. Rosenberg, M. A. 
McCloskey, L. B. Hershey, D. M. Levy, M.D., E. R. 
Clinchy, Pearl S. Buck, J. S. Plant, M.D., Susan Isaacs, 
Martha M. Eliot, M.D., Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Anna 
W. M. Wolf, Caroline B. Zachry, H. Y. McClusky, and 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Journal of Home Economics.—Katharine W. Taylor, in 
a paper on “Shall They Marry in Wartime,” states that 
the “success of any marriage is determined by the level of 
emotional maturity the partners have obtained and their 
capacity for further growth.” In the May issue, Mary S. 
Fisher, St. Lawrence College, writes on “What Shall We 
Tell Children about War?” Faith M. Williams, Depart- 
ment of Labor, discusses “The Consumer Shortages and 
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the Cost of Living.” In the June issue, Dorothy Dickens, 
Mississippi Experiment Station, discussed what war is 
doing to the farm family. 

Mental Hygiene-—In the April issue, Eleanor T. 
Glueck, in a discussion of the morals of youth in wartime 
as affected by the “vast new knowledge of methods for 
safeguarding themselves from infection and illicit parent- 
hood,” and by “the wartime hysteria which throws in- 
hibitions to the winds,” stresses the need for a long-term 
educational program for the adequate preparation of youth 
for family life and the responsibilities of parenthood. 

National Parent Teacher.—In the April issue, Herbert 
Popenoe, Los Angeles, writes on wartime problems of 
youth. Harvey Zorbaugh, New York University, states 
the argument of priorities for prodigies, and Lita Bane, 
University of Illinois, gives practical suggestions re cloth- 
ing for the family “for the duration.” In the May num- 
ber, Lois Meek Stolz, authority on child psychology, de- 
scribes the conditions resulting from the invasion of the 


children’s world by the war. William Heard Kilpatrick, 
defines problems in the moral care of children. William 
McKinley Robinson, Michigan Western State Teachers 
College, stresses the challenge of total war to parent: 
teacher groups, and Alma W. Craib, Buffalo, analyzes the 
issues arising from the presence of the grandmother in the 
home. 

Women and Defense.—In the April 1942 issue of Edu- 
cational Record, Eli Ginzberg contributes an article on 
“College-Trained Women and the War Effort.” 

Youth and the War.—The American Youth Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., has prepared a pamphlet of seven 
pages on “Rural Youths’ Part in Wartime.” The entire 
May 1942 issue of the Journal of Educational Sociology was 
devoted to “Youth and Post-War Reconstruction,” edited 
by Floyd W. Reeves. The Children’s Bureau has re- 
printed a short statement in the Monthly Bulletin on The 
Child, March 1942, entitled “Policies on Recruitment of 
Young Workers for Wartime Agriculture.” 


Personal Notes 


Crowell Publishing Company is publishing The Soci- 
ology of the Family, by Ruth Shonle Cavan. 

Florence Clother, M.D., in an article summing up the 
significant literature on placing the child for adoption, 
points out that where the psycho-sexual development of 
the child has been frequently interrupted by changes of 
environment, his resulting limited capacity for identifica- 
tion with love objects makes him less able to form the 
emotional relationships necessary for healthy social de- 
velopment. 

Growing into Manhood, a book for boys by Roy E. 
Dickerson, has been translated into Tamil and is used by 
the Y.M.C.A. as the basis of its program of sex.education 
for boys and young men in Southern India. 

John Harvey Furbay, Mills College, is author of Work- 
book Manual for Marriage and the Family, published in 
June by D. Appleton-Century Company. The Manual 
evolved during several years in the author's classroom and 
has been tested in an experimental edition with classes in 
other colleges. 

Dr. Ernest R. Groves, president last year of the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Relations, and director of 
the Conference on the Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family, received the degree of Lit.D. at the convocation of 
the Florida Southern College on May 7. The confirming 
of the degree came at the close of a series of lectures en- 
titled “The Family’s Contribution to Christianity.” 

Marriage and Family Life, by Gladys Hoagland Groves, 
Director of Marriage and Family Council, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, published by Reynal and Hitchcock, is a 
college text treating the family background of the indi- 
vidual and his preparation for marriage. The appendices 


contain a bibliography, subjects for reports and questions 
for discussion. 

Kenneth Holland and Frank Ernest Hill have published 
Youth in the CCC, under the auspices of the American 
Youth Commission, reporting the findings of a five-year 
study which evaluates by means of case studies the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps as an agency to provide employ- 
ment and training for youth. 

You and Marriage.—A book prepared by fourteen con- 
tributors, and edited by Helen M. Jordan of Flora Stone 
Mather College of Western Reserve University, is to be 
published in June by Wiley. The contributors are each 
authorities in a special field—medicine, psychology, home 
economics, social science, biology, philosophy, etc. They 
have been engaged in counseling young people and the 
book is designed to meet the questions that are uppermost 
in the minds of young people. 

Management in Family Living.—A recent Wiley pub- 
lication by Paulena Nickell of Iowa State College, and 
Jean Muir Dorsey, formerly of the University of Minne- 
sota. This book, written at the college level, is designed 
to give practical instruction in home management. 

Ray D. Sowers, formerly dean of students, Florida 
Southern College, and secretary of the Conference on the 
Conservation of Mariiage and the Family, is now state 
supervisor, National Citizenship Educational Program for 
the Florida Federal Works Agency. 

Marie P. Warner, M.D., presented a paper entitled | 
“The Premarital Medical Consultation” before the New 
York State Medical Society, meeting at its annual con- 
vention in New York City, April 29, 1942. 
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Book Reviews 


Of Men and Women. By Pearl S. Buck. New York: John 

Day Company. 1941. Pp. 203. $2.00. 

This book is an attempt to answer and to find a remedy 
to two problems which impressed Miss Buck upon her 
return to this country after having lived most of her life 
in China: the general discontent of American women and 
the marked lack of enjoyment between men and women. 
Although she grants that women in the United States 
are the “most privileged” in the world, she regards these 
privileges as the handicap that prevents them from taking 
their place in the world’s work as ordinary human beings. 
Furthermore she asserts that women, having been granted 
all the outward evidence of equality and freedom, have 
not achieved its real substance because they have re- 
treated into the security of the home and the delusive 
enjoyment of the ‘angel’ role with which American man 
has endowed her because of his willingness to buy exemp- 
tion for himself from the responsibilities of the home and 
the rearing of children. The solution for the problem pro- 
posed by Miss Buck is a new education of men and women 
for each other as true equals which would break down the 
tradition which dooms women to one sphere and men to 
another. She suggests as a task great enough to develop 
the latent abilities of women the ending of war which 
otherwise will go on endlessly. While sociologists will 
generally agree with Miss Buck that the main reason for 
the failure of women to make creative achievements com- 
mensurate with their apparent opportunities is due to 
subtle but real survivals of the tradition of the inferiority 
of the fair sex, many will disagree with the proposal that 
its solution lies in the same education for the two sexes. 

E. W. Burcess 
University of Chicago 


Through Children’s Eyes. By Blanche C. Weill. New 
York: Island Workshop Press, Co-op. Inc., 1940. Pp. 
xxX+365. $2.75. 

Dr. Weill, out of her varied experiences as a consulting 
psychologist, and her breadth and insight as a human 
being, has successfully dramatized these twenty-odd 
young lives, producing a book not only understandable to 
the layman but of compelling interest. There is suspense, 
sympathetic understanding—even of tyrant grandmothers 
—humor, and a style which has much charm. Well- 
selected direct dialogue helps greatly. The author achieves 
that basic condition of all art, the elimination of the non- 
essential. No page is heavy with hypothesis, yet the 
tentativeness of science permeates the whole. To call 
such a work merely “popular” is an understatement. One 
hopes it may be first of a long line in which the dry bones 
of case histories give way to the true drama of living. 


At least two of the stories told appear in the author's 
earlier volume, The Behavior of Young Children of the 
Same Family. In the present book they are not only 
brought up to date but seem to come alive in a number of 
important ways. In the story of Laura (presented as 
Lotta Wesson in the earlier work) much more is made of 
the obscurely hostile relationship between the parents— 
the essential obstacle in the child’s striving for her father’s 
love. It appears likely that this will never be overcome, 
and we see clearly the value of the clinic’s friendly guid- 
ance in preparing Laura to find her main satisfactions 
elsewhere. 

Dr. Weill’s approach is socio-psychological throughout. 
She sees always the situation in which behavior occurs, 
the nature of the social act as interaction (“I'll be good if 
you'll be good”—Sally Ann's note to her mother), and 
the complicated stresses of social heredity (“In the Grip 
of the Ancestors”). A question arises in connection with 
this very interesting attempt to reconstruct the lives of 
preceding generations. Since people are remembered dif- 
ferently by different relatives, and are in fact different 
personalities in each relationship, should it not be em- 
phasized that what we have here is the picture as seen by 
Mrs. Alden? This is implied, to be sure, in her description 
of her husband’s grandmother, “A vivid personality as 
I knew her, yet her son remembers her only as passive and 
drab.” 

Nowhere in the literature of child development, per- 
haps, has the influence of the social situation and of ap- 
parently small happenings been more strikingly shown 
than in Dr. Weill’s description of identical twins treated 
differently. Here a chance act on the part of one twin, 
misinterpreted by the adults and weighted with imagined 
significance, leads to divergent attitudes toward the two 
children and to serious distortion of the character of one. 
Similarly, the contrasting problems of Margaret and Paul 
—one aggressive, the other too yielding and retiring— 
seem in part at least the continuation of attention-getting 
techniques learned during opposite types of illness in 
infancy. 

The author gives full weight to the social factors ig- 
nored by Gesell, Aldrich, and many others; yet never 
loses sight of the innate differences which must be as- 
sumed. Her central theme, “Every naughty child is un- 
happy,” is well-documented, and strengthened by the 
three accounts of successful families with which the 
volume ends. 

Surely this book will interest not only parents but all 
adults. For, as Helene Schau-Riesz says, in her wise Fore- 
word, “All people are children most of their lives, at 
least in parts and stages of their personality. That is why 
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children never stop teaching us how we might mend the 
ways of the world. We have much to learn.” 
Rutx Pearson KosHux 


Chicago 


Predicting the Child's Development. By Walter F. Dear- 
born, John W. M. Rothney, and others. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1941. Pp. 360. $4.50. 


This first volume of studies from the Harvard Psycho- 
Educational Clinic represents the pooled efforts of several 
hundred persons, in securing and analyzing repeated men- 
tal and physical measurements of the same individuals 
over a period of 12 years. Beginning with 3,500 children 
entering the first grade of three cities near Boston, the 
number studied dropped for many reasons; yet at age 10 
over 75 percent of the original subjects remained. This 
fell to 24 percent at age 17, and to only 10 percent a year 
later. Though shortcomings and difficulties are frankly 
recognized, it is the opinion of Frank K. Shuttleworth that 
the data “represent easily the finest collection of longi- 
tudinal records available for the study of physical growth 
during the adolescent period.” Improved techniques for 
future research are recommended. 

Outstanding findings are that individual variability 
rather than consistency in growth is the rule, that pre- 
diction is “extremely hazardous,” and that no close rela- 


tionship between physical and mental development has 
yet been established. 

Although a comprehensive review of the literature is 
not attempted, it is somewhat surprising to find no men- 
tion of the names of Dr. Norman Wetzel, Dr. Hedley 
Dimock, and others whose work in this field is well known. 
Chicago Rut Pearson KosHuk 


The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological Science. 
By Gordon W. Allport. New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 230 Park Ave., 1942. Pp. xix+210. 
$1.00. 


This book prepared for the Social Science Research 
Council falls into three parts. Part I deals with the use of 
personal documents, uncritical, critical, experimental, 
nomothetic and ideographic. Part II considers why people 
write personal documents and the forms they take as 
autobiographies, answers to questionnaires, diaries, letters 
and artistic and projective documents. Part III is con- 
cerned with the value of personal documents and the 
problem of conceptualization. This is the most systematic 
and critical work on the use of personal documents as a 
scientific method that has appeared and will be valuable 
to all engaged on research in personality and family studies 
who plan to use this method. 


University of Chicago E. W. Burcess 











| 
YOU AND MARRIAGE 


By Lecturers in ‘“‘Mar- 
riage,” Cleveland Col- 
lege, Western Reserve 


University 








Edited by 
Helen Mougey Jordan 


Practical education for marriage from the viewpoint of the so- 


: ciologist, the economist, and the physiologist. Answers the ques- 


tions of the teacher, the student, and the layman. Modern, 
readable... written by fourteen recognized authorities. Includes 
chapters on the Psychology of Attraction, the Relation of Health 


to Marriage, Religion and the Family, Pregnancy and Birth, 


Money Management. _Just published. 
296 pages 6 by 9 $2.50 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 








INC. 
440 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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eee Manual and Study Guide 


WORKBOOK MANUAL 
FOR MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By JoHN Harvey Fursay, Ph.D. 
| Associate Professor of Education, Mills College 


_ NEW workbook manual assembles in convenient form references to the best 
available material on all important aspects of marriage and family living, provides 
discussions and stimulating questions and exercises on each of the eighteen general topics 
| considered, and serves as a notebook for a permanent record of lectures, discussions, and 
notes on material read in the marriage course. 


The topics deal with psychological, physical, social, domestic, economic, religious, and 
legal factors in marriage. The book is designed primarily for use in university and college 
courses in marriage, but its wealth of material and the flexibility of its arrangement make 
| it suitable for use in other types of marriage courses. It may be used with or without a 
textbook. Its convenient looseleaf form makes it possible for the student to remove and 
| hand in his notes and discussions on individual topics as they are completed. 





247 pages Heavy paper cover $1.50 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York, N.Y. 


McGraw-Hill Books of Unusual Interest 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS 
By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology. 493 pages, 
6g. Textbook edition, $3.00 
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